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LITERARY LICENTIOUSNESS. 


That the demand of the reading public 
shapes the tone of the literature of the day is 
a foregone conclusion. Especially is it true 
of the more transient productions, the news- 
papers and magazines, and in order to learn 
what is popular taste one has but to pur- 
chase the month’s list of magazines and read 
carefully. To get a fair criterion of the real 
state of the mental appetite one should read 
at least a dozen of the current periodicals. 

Doing this at the present time, one is apt 
to be surprised to see what a change has 
come over that part of the contents known 
as fiction in the past ten years, or even five ; 
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a change, too, not tending toward any of the 
ennobling moral ideals. 

The tendency to introduce some phase of 
the passional, the emotional, of liaison and 
amour, is creeping — nay, it has learned to 
walk, and I might say it is now running — 
into all sorts of articles and stories to be 
found on almost every page of almost every 
magazine. The taste for the sensational, the 
questionable, and the sensual which the 
newspaper scandal-and-gossip mongers have 
cultivated to the supreme point now demands 
a certain amount of gratification from even 
the shortest story in the best magazine. 

The exceptions to this demand are so rare 
that few magazines cater to them, while some 
win popularity and increase their subscription 
list by selecting most of their stories with an 
eye to ‘the main chance.” 

Editorial methods of introducing the sala- 
cious thought are widely differing. One will 
give it the first pages, while more often it 
will be skilfully sandwiched in between two 
special articles which will serve to catch or 
hold a class of readers who would not buy 
the magazine if it were wholly of the 
“lurid” type. 

What once constituted an acceptable short 
story is now “too tame.” There must be a 
semblance of truth to-day — that is, the story 
must be couched in such language as to imply 
that it could have been true, but if there be a 
grain of actual experience in it, it must be so 
completely swallowed up, covered, and em- 
bellished with the products of the author’s 
imagination that the reader can ‘with utmost 
difficulty discern the actual happening which 
was the foundation of the story. 

The power to depict the foibles of the 
sexes, the incompatibilities of the conjugal 
relation, the self mastery of the celibate, and 
the wiles of the amorous seem to be neces- 
sary to the author if he is to have his manu- 
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script accepted by many of the stronger and 
so-called higher-class magazines. 

What this state of demand will lead to is 
hard to say. Certainly it does not tend to 
the elimination of evil thoughts in the 
younger readers of the stories, and to say 
that it has less than a questionable influence 
on the minds of some of the older readers 
would be a statement subject to criticism. 

Although some authors have always intro- 
duced a limited amount of the “ question- 
able” and suggestive into their writings, and 
have won popularity thereby with a certain 
class of readers, yet it has not seemed to be 
by demand of the general reading public. 

It has been possible to taboo an author 
who drew literary pen-pictures with too wan- 
ton a pencil, who introduced the smirching 
thought, who sought to vivify kis writing by 
dwelling upon marital infelicity and conjugal 
infidelity. 

These may be a part of the existing state 
of things in real life, but why must they be a 


part of the literature of the day ? Why per- 
petuate them in print and engraft them in the 
minds of our children? If we try to bring 
“up our sons and daughters to regard ail sex 
ideas and relations as the holiest of the holy, 
the first magazine they pick up wiil prove 
their disillusionment. 

Our young people whose home training has 
been to admire the beautiful, respect the 
marriage relation and the sacredess of sex, 
and to feel repugnance at lewd and unchaste 
pictures, social immodesty, and polluting 
drama, may find it difficult to select a single 
magazine which they can read from cover to 
cover without coming in contact with these 
things in print. 

Why must it be so? It is easy to say that 
the removal of the cause is the secret of the 
cure, but who can beguile or coerce the 
readers of the weekly and monthly produc- 
tions into that state of mind which shall 
cause them to demand a literature without 
libertinism ? Emma S. Bromiey. 
Crark’s Farts, Conn. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE LITERARY AGENT. 


There are literary agents and literary 
agents, and, given an honorable one and one 
who knows his business— such are to be 
found if one is not too lazy to make inquiries 
—-the advantages of employing him are ob- 
vious. 

Briefly, a capable agent knows the literary 
requirements of the difterent editors and 
publishers. He knows the length and style 
of the short stories and articles suitable for 
such and such a periodical, and the style of 
matter most likely to suit the various pub- 
lishing firms —- exclusive knowledge which 
only years of ceaseless study can attain. He 
knows, moreover, which magazines are “ full 
up,” so does not waste valuable time in sub- 
mitting in that quarter. In the course of 
business he is bound to be asked by editors 
for articles and stories, which commissions 
he naturally passes on to those of his clients 
most capable to undertake them. 


lhe agent knows of markets of which the 
ordinary contributor to magazines has never 
heard. In addition to the leading periodicals 
that everybody knows, there is a multitude of 
smaller weekly and monthly publications, 
class journals, and papers of local circulation, 
which buy articles at fair prices, and which 
are not overrun with manuscripts because 
their existence is not generally known. The 
capable agent makes it his business to keep 
in touch with such publications, and their 
editors co-operate with him, to the advantage 
of editors and contributors alike. As a re- 
sult, many good manuscripts which could not 
find a place in the crowded pages of the lead- 
ing magazines are sold at a_ satisfactory 
price, and their authors get the audience 
which may mean the beginning of literary 
reputation. 

Again, a reliable agent not only obtains 
payinent on acceptance — he holding himseli{ 








ns 
elf 





responsible for the good faith of his client — 
but he, also, for the most part, does obtain 
higher prices. This does not necessarily 
imply that he bargains with editors — a prac- 
tice which would soon lower his standing — 
but owing to his knowledge of the pecuniary 
value of the work he submits, and by refus- 
ing all offers until that price is reached. The 
unknown author is ready to accept the first 
price that is offered, so long as he gets into 
print, and editors, it must be admitted, trade 
upon this fact when they are dealing direct 
with the unknown author. 

The publisher, as a rule, offers the lowest 
price he thinks will be agreed to; he never 
offers more than he thinks a manuscript is 
worth to him. But between these two prices 
is a large margin—a margin which the 
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agent, knowing the literary market, is in the 
position to curtail considerably. 

* Thirdly, a capable agent -will not submit 
to an editor or publisher unsuitable work. 
Therefore it stands to reason that a publish- 
ing firm, knowing this fact, will read and con- 
sider very carefully all work submitted by 
that agent—a course he cannot possibly 
pursue with the greater part of the manu- 
scripts sent in. 

Why should an author who has placed his 
own work employ an agent? The obvious 
answer is, Because he wishes to increase his 
output —-a course which an agent who makes 
it his business to know the requirements of 
the six hundred odd periodicals, not to men- 
tion publishers, in daily need of literary fuel, 
is undoubtedly able to bring about. 

George G. Magnus. 


Lonpon, Eng. 





THE NEED OF REVISION. 


In some newspaper quoted not long ago in 
THE WRiTER, the assertion was made that 
Mrs. Freeman ( née Wilkins ) sends her copy 
to the press without revision. One reader 
who thinks it unwise to send away even a 
simple note without revision was inclined 
to question the truth of the statement, but 
after reading “ The Debtor,” has ceased to 
doubt. 

The opening pages of the story give an ac- 
count of the town of Banbridge, —‘“‘a vil- 
lage,” —and in several instances it is called 
“a little village.” Soon we are introduced 
to the village barber, who was desirous of 
becoming the mayor of Banbridge. 

The first thought was that perhaps this am- 
bitions person thought Banbridge might in 
time become a city, and we remember the 
story of an ignorant man, who, dwelling in a 
far inland village, expressed his pleasure in 
the growth of the town, saying that he 
thought “ really B would in time be- 
come a seaport.” But no, the barber had re- 
ceived several votes at the “last annual 
election.” 


Do “little villages” in New Jersey elect 
mayors ? 

We read that Mrs. Anderson was a large 
woman, and the fact is rather insisted upon, 
yet we are told of her “tiny feet,” so small 
that she “toppled as she walked.” Our 
sympathies having been roused by repeated 
allusions to her “ toddling,” we are naturally 
surprised to learn that when late in the story 
she rose at midnight on Charlotte’s arrival, 
she walked about “on large pudding feet.” 

We are reconciled to the “sweet” voices 
of most of the heroines, we will not refuse 
to believe that Mrs. Carroll uttered many 
inane remarks in “her sweet drawl” — but 
really we must decline to accept the state- 
ment concerning Eddy’s “sweet screech.” 

One word more,—the heroines of ro- 
mance have had many forms of “ murmur- 
ing” —to use Mr. Pickwick’s phrase —“‘a 
bashful acceptance” ; let the palm of origi- 
nality be given to Charlotte Carroll’s “ great 
gulp of blissful confession” ! ! 

Pamela McArthur Ccle. 


East BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
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Short, practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THE Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


* 


The unimaginative people who amuse us by 
unconsciously turning out mixed metaphors 
are still industrious. Here is the latest ad- 
dition to the great collection: “ These 





gentlemen have fished about until they have 
found a mare’s nest, and on that they hang 
their bill.” * This comes from a detective 
agency, which announces that its officers 
“thought they had a good clew, but it ex- 
ploded.” As the mixed metaphor and the 
[rish bull are first cousins, collectors will like 
to be reminded of the old Dublin reporter 
who, describing a case of drowning, wrote : 
“The body was washed ashore by a receding 
wave.” Of a fugitive from justice he wrote : 
* The burglar was surrounded on all sides by 
the police. Escape was impossible. Sud- 
denly he made his way down a cul-de-sac and 
disappeared through a side street.””. Once he 
was sent to interview Gladstone, who cour- 
teously expressed his pleasure at meeting the 
interviewer. The latter, in a high state of 
delight, said with enthusiasm : “ The pleasure 
is mutual, Mr. Gladstone. But it is all on 
my side.” 
. * 
The question how far editors may go in 
changing copy which they have accepted for 
publication has come up recently in several 
cases in a practical way. The most recent is 
that of Robert Hichens, who writes to the 
New York Times Saturday Review regarding 
his book, * The Call of the Blood,” which has 
been appearing serially in Harper’s Bazar. 
Mr. Hichens writes from Sicily to say: “I 
recently discovered that the book is not be- 
ing published in the form in which I wrote 
it, but that, without my knowledge or con- 
sent, it has been cut and shortened, many 
paragraphs being removed, descriptions 
taken out, etc. I have drawn Messrs. Har- 
pers’ attention to this, and have received 
their promise that, after the issue of the 
August number, the book will be published — 
the remainder of it, that is—as I wrote it, 
without editorial alteration. But I wish to 
let my readers know that all numbers up to ° 
and including the August number appear in 
mutilated form and do not properly represent 
my work. If you are able to find space for 
this letter, I shall be extremely grateful to 
you.” 


o * 


The same publishers have also had an ex- 
perience this summer with another dissatis- 
fied author, Walter Juan Davis, who brought 


* 
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suit against them in Denver for $10,000 dam- 
ages for alleged mutilation of his story, “ The 
Spendthrift,” published in Harper’s Maga- 
zine. The defence produced witnesses and 
depositions in an attempt to show that 
editors have always been in the habit of 
changing manuscripts as they saw fit. Ro- 
land Phillips, one of the editors of Harper’s, 
deposed that the late Edward Noyes West- 
cott, author of “David Harum,” read the 
manuscript of Mr. Davis’s story, and changed 
it to the form in which it appeared to the 
world, without the approval or assistance of 
the author. Mr. Phillips said that such 
changes were frequently made, but admitted 
that when vital alterations, such as were 
made in “The Spendthrift,” were deemed ad- 
visable, it was customary to consult the 
author. 


e*¢ 


W. A. Platt, state commissioner of print- 
ing, testified that he had been an editorial 
writer and an editor for twenty-five years, 
and that during his experience it was the 
custom among publishers to change to their 
heart’s content any manuscript which they 
purchased. He further said that he had read 
Mr. Davis’s story both “before” and 
“aiter,”’ and thought it a much better pro- 
duction after it had gone through the hands 
of the editors. On cross-examination, he 
admitted that in the case of a signed manu- 
script usually the writer’s consent was first 
asked before any changes were made. 
Thomas Tonge testified to the same effect 
concerning a publisher’s privileges, but said 
that his experience had been mostly with 
newspaper articles. A deposition was read 
from Mrs. Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, in 
which she declared that .mot even the most 
noted writers in the country were immune 
from the “slaughter” of the copy reader 
when they sold their stories. John Kendrick 
Bangs, Henry Harrison Lewis, and other 
authors, whose productions are published 
mainly by Harper & Brothers, sent deposi- 
tions declaring that they would not object to 
having stories of theirs cut or changed in a 
material way by the editors to whom they 
submitted manuscripts, and that they had had 
many of their works changed, without pro- 
test. A deposition from H. M. Alden, editor 


of Harper’s Monthly, declared that but fcr 
the alterations made by a copy reader Ed- 
ward Noyes Westcott’s “ David Harum” 
would have been a dismal failure. 


«*¢ 


In rebuttal three Colorado authors, Josiah 
M. Ward, Guy La Coste, and Ellis Meredith, 
testified that they had had varied experience 
as magazine writers, and never were their 
manuscripts changed by publishers without 
their permission. They were also unanimous 
in their opinion that Mr. Davis’s story had 
been weakened through the omissions and 
changes on the part of the publishers. The 
case was then submitted to the jury, which 
reported after ten hours’ deliberation that its 
members stood six for damages and six 
against granting damages. The jury was dis- 
missed, and the attorneys for Mr. Davis will 
take steps to have the case re-tried at the 
next term of the United States court. The 
outcome will be awaited with much interest. 

W. H. H. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Lanier Bartlett, whose story, “ Between 
the Mill Stones,” appeared in Appleton’s 
Magazine for August, was born in Oakland, 
Calii.. November 23, 1879. His home, how- 
ever, has been in southern California for 
most of his life, although he spent his latter 
school days in a military academy “on the 
Bay,” as the people of California speak of 
the country that has its feet in San Fran- 
cisco Pay. On account of an inborn dislike 
for enforced study, and a mighty longing for 
the Open—be it land or sea—he gave up 
the opportunity of a college course, and, with 
an artist friend, struck into Arizona, where 
they tramped and horsebacked its far places, 
and then pushed on into New Mexico, where 
Mr. Bartlett was enthralled by the fascina- 
tion of that ancient, mysterious people, the 
Pueblo Indians. He lived in one of their 
villages for some time, and has just returned 
from another pilgrimage among them. In 
the mean time he was forced to do something 
more definite than study Indians, and for 
four years he was a reporter on the Cali- 
forma newspapers. He managed to work 
into the “special story” field, and _ so, 
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through assignments to more or less distant 
happenings and “ features,” he was able to 
keep in touch with his old love, the Desert. 
Besides Arizona and New Mexico, Mr. Bart- 
lett has visited Alaska, Mexico, Panama, 
Hawaii, and most of the states of the union, 
but it is the Desert and its strange peoples 
that attract him mostly, and it is along this 
line that he is trying to “make good” at 
present. Most of his work — which is prin- 
cipally fiction—so far has been in Western 
newspapers and magazines, more particu- 
larly the Pacific Monthly and Out West, but 
within the past year he has placed work with 
Appleton’s Magazine, the Woman’s Home 
Companion, the Youth’s Companion, and 
other Eastern magazines. Mr. Bartlett’s 
home is in Los Angeles, where he has a wife 
and one child. 





Margaret Cameron, whose story, “ The Cat 
and the Canary,” was printed in Harper’s 
Magazine for August, is now Mrs. Harrison 
Cass Lewis, of New York. For many years 
her home was in the vicinity of San Fran- 
cisco, where her first writing was done, about 
eight years ago, under the tutelage of W. C. 
Morrow — himself a writer of note. Previ- 
ously her attention had been given entirely 
to music. While she has written occasional 
short stories for magazines—the greater 
number of which have appeared in Harper’s 
Magazine — perhaps her greatest success has 
been in plays for women, several of which 
have been published by Samuel French, and 
are in constant use in girls’ schools and dra- 
matic schools, and are also frequently pro- 
duced by women’s clubs. Of these, “ The 
Piper’s Boy” is the latest, and “ The Klepto- 
maniac” probably the best known. Mrs. 
Lewis freauently receives letters from teach- 
ers in schools and conservatories where dra- 
matic art is taught asking for more plays of 
the same nature. 

J. George Frederick, the author of the 
story, “ The Tie That Binds,” in the Ameri- 
can Magazine for August, has been writing 
for the standard magazines for four or five 
years. He is a native of Pennsylvania. and 
is at present editing the magazine, Judicious 
Advertising, published by Lord & Thomas, 


Chicago. He was a newspaper man before 
he went to Chicago, and is widely known as 
an authority on advertising, although he is 
only twenty-four years old. In May, 1902, 
Mr. Frederick wrote a story for McClure’s, 
entitled “ Breezy, Grocer’s Clerk,’’ which is 
said by the publishers of that magazine to 
have been the most popular story they have 
printed for several years. As evidence of 
this, they are now issuing it in book form, 
which 1s rarely done with a single short 
story. Mr. Frederick is also the author of a 
volume of nature poems, soon to be issued, 
and of some ambitious essays. He is at 
work upon a book and some short stories, 
and he expects to enter the field of play- 
writing before long. 





Helene T. George, whose story, “ Miss 
Herman’s Mission,” appeared in the Metro- 
politan for July, does not look upon the writ- 
ing of stories as her real vocation. As the 
head of the public library of Sioux Falls, 
S. D., she finds her time too fully occupied 
to permit her to do much writing. In the 
last six years, however, she has found time 
to write a goodly number of short stories, 
which have appeared in Munsey’s, the Metro- 
politan, the Cosmopolitan, and other maga- 
zines. She hopes in future to be able to en- 
gage more seriously in what until now has 
been but a pastime, and has especially in view 
a series of stories dealing with modern In- 
dian life in the Middle West. 

Montague Glass, whose story, “ Casa- 
bianca,” was printed in McClure’s for 
August, and who also had an article, “ How 
Little Italy Worships San Rocco,” in the 
Broadway Magazine for August, is an Eng- 
lishman, who came to New York about six- 
teen years ago, at the age of thirteen. He 
has been writing for seven or eight years 
now, and says that he expects to continue 
for the rest of his life. He has a short story 
and a special article accepted for forthcoming 
numbers of Munsey’s, a short story to be 
printed in the Delineator, and another in 
Short Stories —all to be published this fall. 
He is also engaged, in collaboration with W. 
F. Hendry, on a series of short stories which 
they intend to publish in book form. Mr. 











Glass is a lawyer, and his writing is done in 
conjunction with his legal practice. 


Margaret Johnson, whose story, “The 
Wars of the Roses,’ was printed in St. 
Nicholas for August, is a Bostonian, but 
makes her home in New York city. She 
writes a good deal, both in prose and verse, 
for St. Nicholas and the Youth’s Companion, 
hesides sending occasional contributions to 
the other magazines. Miss Johnson usually 
spends her summers in New England, where 
she finds congenial material to be worked up 
during the winter. 


Mahel Martin, whose story, “The Hill- 
Child.” was printed in the Cosmopolitan for 
August, is the wife of Lieutenant Charles F. 
Martin, U. S. A., who is now stationed at 
West Point. She was born in Toronto, Can., 
in 1880, and is descended on her mother’s 
side from Lord Loftus, the Marquis of Ely, 
who won distinction as a littérateur and 
statesman. Her father, who is now a retired 
business man of San Francisco, is of an old 
Massachusetts family, his ancestors on both 
sides having fought in the American Revo- 
lution. Mrs. Martin has been writing for 
about two and a half vears, and has had sev- 
eral stories published in different magazines. 
One of her stories, “The Master Stroke,” 
was accepted by Collier’s Weekly in its last 
quarterly prize contest, and was printed in 
Collier’s for August 11. Mrs. Martin has 
recently spent two years in the Orient, visit- 
ing the Philippines, China, and Japan. She 
found this Eastern field for romance very fas- 
cinating, and most of her recent stories have 
had Oriental settings. 


Frances Aymar Mathews, whose story, 
“The Statue and the Niche,” was printed in 
the Smart Set for August, is a well-known 
writer, and her new book, “ The Undefiled,” 
will be published by Harper & Brothers this 
morth. The book was named by a member 
of the firm. Within the last six months 
11,058 copies of Miss Mathews’s book, “ My 
Lady Peggy Goes to Town,” which was pub- 
lished four years ago, have been sold. 
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“ Lady Peggy” in play form this season will 
be given both here and in England, and the 
play, “ Pretty Peggy,” after three years’ suc- 
cessful tour in the United States and Aus- 
tralia, will be given soon in England and 
in Germany. Miss Mathews’s novelette, 
“The Coming of the King,” published by the 
Smart Set last year, has been dramatized by 
the author, and is to be produced in England 
and the United States this season. “The 
Staircase of Surprise,” published by D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., will also be made into a play. 
Miss Mathews has a serial —a detective and 
hypuotic story, with a weird Chinese char- 
acter in it— almost finished. Her story, “A 
Little Tragedy at Tientsin,” has been trans- 
lated into five foreign languages. 


Charlotte Porter, the poet of “A Glad 
Little Sorry Story,” in Ainslee’s for July 
and of “Isle an Haut,” in the July New Eng- 
land Magazine, has written, also, under the 
pen name of Robert Iphys Everett, notably 
“ Love’s Banquet ” and “ The Call of Modern 
Tragedy,” in Poet-lore. She is of Connec- 
ticut ancestry, a graduate of Wells College, 
a resident of Cambridge, and a well-known 
member of the Boston Authors’ Club. When 
other recent verses of hers — “ Amulets” 
and “ Work-day Prayers ” — appeared in the 
Outlook this spring, she was surprised to re- 
ceive a letter from an unknown correspond- 
ent who said that these verses had come to 
her as if they had been written especially for 
her. Knowing before then only of Miss 
Porter’s writing in the “ Camberwell Brown- 
ing,” the Shakspere and the Browning Study 
Books, and the “First Folio Edition of 
Shakspere,” now in process of publication 
(T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York ), this cor- 
respondent wrote : “I had often thought of 
vou as a tireless worker, absorbed beyond 
the power to enjoy or to respond to other 
hearts. ‘Work-day Prayers’ has answered 
me. I know now that your spirit is alive and 
fresh, and that high ideals keep the soul 
ecstatic.” Perhaps the next poem of Miss 
Porter’s to be published will be “ The Tragic 
Rapture.” It will appear in the Century. 
As to the Shakspere, the demands of which 
do not shut out continuous delight, in verse 
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writing, “ Twelith Night,” the ninth play in 
the series which was issued last month, will 
be followed at once by “As You Like It,” 
“Henry V..” and “ Much Adoe,” all of which 
are now in the printers’ hands. An English 
edition will be issued this fall in London by 
Harap, Covent Garden. 


~~ 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 





Mitchell. — Dr. Weir Mitchell finds writing 
his chief pleasure, and he is always working 
at and thinking about his books up in the 
Canadian wilderness, at Bar Harbor, or amid 
all the demands of his profession in Phila- 
celphia. Dr. Mitchell trusts but little to dic- 
tation, writing nearly all he has to say, then 
submitting the manuscript for a typewritten 
copy. In the first copy the manuscript is 
clear and with few alterations, but the type- 
written copy is corrected, phrases are altered, 
words transferred, and whole paragraphs re- 
written. Four or 
nothing wnusual in the preparation of a 
manuscript. For many years all Dr. 
Mitchell's imaginative writing has been done 
in summer time, and the first drafts are put 
away for six months or a year before they 
are completed. — New York Sun. 

Ward.— Mrs. Humphry Ward is 
plans for her long-expected visit to the 
Tinited States this autumn or winter. But 
she has not made up her mind to accept any 
of the offers made to her by the lecture- 
bureau men. 


five clean copies are 


making 


Mrs. Ward is probably the most painstak- 
ing and hard-working novelist to be found. 
She won her present pre-eminent place in the 
world of letters by concentration and patient 
labor, which are stupendovs. No _ prima 
donna guards her reputation more passion- 
ately than Mrs. Ward does hers. Every pub- 
lic appearance is planned with the same care- 
ful thought and judgment given by great 
operatic stars, who know that if they sing 
half a dozen times out of tune it may con- 
demn them for a lifetime. 

Strangely enough, Matthew Arnold never 
had any faith in his niece’s novelistic powers. 

“ Poor Mary, she never can write a novel,” 
he was in the habit of saying. “ Why 





doesn’t she stick to the essay ?” — London 
Hispatch in the New York World. 


2 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


Feminine Influence on the Magazines. — 
“ Nearly all the current issues of the maga- 
zines are filled with short fiction,” says the 
New York World, “ and, as usual, the stories 
are written by womer, about women, and for 
women. The done more 
than anything else to fasten upon American 
fiction the reproach of effeminacy.” A curi- 
ous light is thrown upon this statement by 
the letter written by the editor of one of our 
old and high-priced magazines to a _ well- 
known author, when he 
story by the latter. 


magazines have 


returned a_ short 
It was a good story, he 
wrote, but it had nothing in it about women, 
‘and I cannot,” said he, “accept for our 
magazine any story that does not contain a 
strong feminine interest.” — The Argonaut. 


There are nine short stories in the August 
number of Harper’s Magazine. Five of them 
were written by women. Four of the other 
contributions also were by women. Mere 
man fares a little better in the fiction of the 
August Scribner’s, for out of the seven 
stories and installments of stories, he scored 
jour, a clear majority of one. 

The eternal 
masculine 


and the infernal 
divide the fiction of the August 
McClure’s, in which there zre eight stories, 
four by men and four by women. But in 
the August Century the gentler sex leads by 
an overwhelming majority, having five out 
of six stories. 

Ont of the thirty stories in the August edi- 
tions of these four magazines, women have 
seventeen, or more than fiity per cent. Men 
fare a little better with verse than with fic- 
tion. While a woman was the author of the 
only poem in McClure’s, the four poems in 
Scribner’s were all written by men. + The 
Century’s verse is equally divided as to the 
sex of the writers, two men and two women: 
This equal balance is also maintained by 
Harper's. Out of thirteen contributions of 
verse to these four magazines, women were 
responsible for five and men for eight. 

No magazine is likely to achieve great pe- 


feminine 
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cuniary success unless it can make a con- 
vincing appeal to female readers. Every 
publisher of books knows that the six best 
sellers depend for their popularity almost 
soleiy upon feminine favor. In the case of 
the magazines, the need of appealing to 
women is even stronger But how long will 
it be before the magazines which are now 
edited chiefly for women will be written 
chiefly by women ?—St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch. 

Euphemisms for “ Died.’”? — The editor of one 
of Boston’s best known religious papers has 
a genius in the avoidance of gloomy words 
aud phrases in the obituaries of prominent 
men and women of the denomination. Re- 
cently in chronicling the demise of a clergy- 
man, eighty-eight years old, the headline 
gave the information that he was “ trans- 
iated,” while in the obituary the phrase was 
“fell asleep.” This calls to memory many 
other cheerful terms on such occasions, some 
of which are the following : Glorified; re- 
ceived into rest ; sanctified ; crowned ; gone 
home ; transhigured ; passed over yonder ; 
with the Lord; entered into life ; released 
from earth’s bondage ; passed to his —or 
her —- reward ; blessed forever ; joined the 
heavenly host ; asleep in Jesus ; God took 
him ; entered eternal peace; received his 
reward; freed from pain; triumphed ; 
sainted, etc. Rarely in these articles is the 
word death used, the fact being expressed 
by some other term indicative of Christian 
hope, faith, resignation, and cheer. — Boston 
Globe. 


Newspaper “ Stories” and Fiction.— Quite be- 
yond any surface likeness there is a subtle 
display of relation between journalism and 
fiction of which little account is currently 
taken. The story quality of much that passes 
for news modifies the reading habits of a 
constituency including almost all the reading 
public. This is a quality peculiarly Ameri- 
can. The American newspaper, as an acute 
French observer has said, “is a huge collec- 
tion of short stories.” The aptness of the 
description finds justification in the accepted 
slang term of “story,” applied, in newspaper 
parlance, without discrimination to whatever 
may be printed at length, be it serious, sen- 
sational, or humorous, an affair of state, a 


catastrophe, or a street incident. Recipro- 
cally, such is the automatic working of habit, 
even the reader who takes his newspaper 
seriously may often find himself passing over 
a matter of moment for the “ story” of some 
trivialty amusingly sketched. This encroach- 
ment of the newspaper on the province of 
ordinary story-telling, vitiating the popular 
taste, and to some extent that of the more 
thoughtful, has also had its part in delimit- 
ing the sphere of fiction as art. It has led 
to emphasis on the difference between the 
clever photography of journalism and that 
suggestiveness of impressionism which dis- 
tinguishes the picture from the photograph ; 
all the more if the subject be an episode, as 
in some short stories of the great masters. 
The natural trend toward this latter has been 
undoubtedly strengthened by the revolt from 
the Philistinism of a newspaper age, and ap- 
pears in various breaks from the old conven- 
tions’; for example, in the matter of the 
traditional “ happy ending ” and the endeavor 
to reproduce, sometimes dramatically, some- 
times incidentally, the incompleteness of life. 
— From “ The Point of View,” in Scribner’s 
Magazine. 

The Chief Fault of Most Writers.— The 
fault of most manuscript submitted to this 
newspaper, for example, is not erratic 
punctuation, grammatical biunders, or impro- 
prieties. These are superficial vices. The 
articles are clogged with words, all of them 
correct, half of them superfluous. In pre- 
paring manuscript for the press, more edito- 
rial labor is spent on trimming out the under- 
growth of words than on any other one 
thing. Tearned gentlemen imagine that we 
are eager for papers which begin thus : — 

“ Among the many interesting questions — 
and they are various and important — which 
are heing discussed at the beginning of the 
twentieth century by educators in all parts 
of this country, none demands more, if as 
much, serious consideration from parents, 
teachers, and pupils, from college trustees 
and school superintendents — in a word, from 
all those who are devoted to the development 
of humane studies —than the instruction of 
our boys and girls in the fine, and we may 
even say indispensable, art of writing Eng- 
lish. To fit one’s self to be able to. use one’s 
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mother tongue with skill and precision, to 
gain the power to explain one’s ideas and to 
persuade others to one’s view, is to make 
a good start on the road to success in busi- 
ness as well as the professions. And yet 
our spoken and written English, strive as we 
may to hold up the finest ideals to the rising 
generation, is, let us at once confess it, 
steadily and, :n spite of all our efforts, mani- 
festly deteriorating.” 

All this recalls a passage in Boswell’s 
“Life of Johnson.” “I took down Thom- 
son,” said Johnson, “and read aloud a large 
portion of him, and then asked : ‘Is not this 
fine ?’ Shiels having expressed the highest 
admiration, ‘Well, sir,’ said I, ‘I have 
omitted every other line.” Every other line 
is not enough in the passage printed above. 
Apply the blue pencil unsparingly, and we 
get something almost readable : — 

“Teaching English composition is one of 
the most important questions now before 
educators. Though skilful use of the mother 
tongue carries one far toward success in any 
calling, yet spoken and written English is 
steadily deteriorating.” 

Pruning is not everything, but it often 
makes an apparently dull article almost viva- 
cious. The only safe rule, for amateurs and 


professionals alike, is to challenge every sen- 
tence and paragraph, and to presume that 
each adjective. adverb, and qualifying clause, 
unless it offers overwhelming proof of inno- 
cence, deserves capital punishment. — New 
York Evening Post. 


Common Errors in Writing. — Here are a few 
of the numerous errors that newspaper cor- 
respondents make :— 

“ The widow of the late” So-and-so. Elide 
“the late.” 

“Voung girl.” All girls are young. 
Ladies or women may be young or old. 
When a girl ceases to be young she is a 
woman. 

“Close proximity ” is equivalent to 
nearness,” which doesn’t sound well. 

“John Smith died here yesterday after- 
noon at 2 p. m.” It ought not to be neces- 
sary to suggest that “afternoon” be omitted. 

“Mr. Brown is an octogenarian, being 
eighty years old.” Certainly he is, if he is 
eighty years old. 


, ‘ 


‘close 





“ The present incumbent.” Many reporters. 
commit this error. Cut out “ present.” 

“They have suspicioned him for some 
time.” Of course “ suspected” is the word 
that should be used. 

“She is a poor widow woman.” 
is usually a woman. 

“The funeral obsequies will be held to- 
morrow.” Cut out “funeral” or “ ob- 


A widow 


sequies.” 

“Unconfirmed rumor.” When a rumor is 
confirmed it ceases to be rumor. “ Uncon- 
firmed rumor” is not a good expression. 

“The infant child.” If a child is not an 
infant, an infant may be reasonably supposed 
to be a child. There are no infant adults. 

“ Happened to an accident.” This expres- 
sion is common. Nobody happens to an ac- 
cident. 

“Judge Smith was shown a paper.” 
is a case of the cart before the horse. 

“ There is no doubt but that.”” Cut out the 
* but.” 

Many 


This 


errors similar to these are com- 
mitted hy some correspondents and some re- 
porters. We call attention to those we think 
of at the moment, and ask correspondents to 
avoid them. There are few writers of abso- 
lutely correct English. Who shall judge 
whether any writer’s English is faultless ? 
Some of the most forceful and graceful 
writers are guilty of many minor inaccu- 
racies. The refinements of the language can 
hardly be practical or reached by the busy 
writer who writes for the passing moment 
and who perhaps sees his work only in the 
hurriedly-scanned proof. But there is a 
practical side which should be observed in 
the interest of economy or of common sense. 
There is no excuse for tautology unless it be 
hurried writing. Careless writing affords no 
excuse. — Nashville American. 

Meaningless Illustrations. —‘The other day an 
illustrator who is working all the time with 
one of the best known of our publishing 
firms — books and magazines — told me that 
his instructions were to make good pictures, 
whether they illustrated the author’s ideas or 
not. He further said that the art manager, 
so-called, told him that readers wanted 
artistic pictures to look at, rather than illus- 
trations of the text. I suppose that this is 
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not the only firm which gives its artists 
similar instructions, and hereafter when I see 
a picture in one story which might quite as 
fittingly be in any one of a hundred others 
I shall know what it is there for, and shall 
adopt the word “ picture” in place of “ illus- 
- tration,” which I had thought was the correct 
one to use. 

I am glad this knowledge has come to me, 
because heretofore illustrations — especially 
in novels — which were supposed to illustrate 
missed their mission so far as to be impos- 
sible, and provoked the constant inquiry : 
“What are they there for?” Now I can 
take a different view and consider a novel as 
a story unillustrated, and the pictures accom- 
panying it as nothing more than lagniappe — 
an evidence of intention on the part of pub- 
lishers to give their readers the full worth 
of their money. — Letter in New York Sun. 


The Remuneration of Authors.— Most 
people in England and many in America 
are of the opinion that English authors 
in the old days received small if any 
pecuniary returns for their works published 
in this country. It may be, therefore, a mat- 
ter of interest, though of little significance 
under the changed conditions, to know that 
Charles Dickens received from MWarpers 
£1,000 for “A Tale of Two Cities,” £1,250 
for “Great Expectations,” and £1,000 for 
“Our Mutual Friend.” Thackeray was paid 
£480 for “ The Virginians,” Trollope received 
£700 for “ Sir Henry Hotspur,” and George 
Eliot received £1,200 for “ Middlemarch,” 
and for “ Daniel Deronda” £1,700. When 
Macaulay’s “ Life and Letters” was pub- 
lished in 1876, £1,000 was paid for the use of 
advance sheets for the American edition, — 
New York Sun. 

Magazine Editors and the Poets.— Of course, 
we all know that the magazine editors com- 
plain loudly that they want better verse, but 
can’t get it. But does anybody believe that 
they couldn’t get vastly better verse than 
they publish if they went about it in the right 
way ? Judging by the quality of that which 
appears in their pages, they must sift all the 
poetry that comes into their offices first 
through the discriminating hands of the type- 
writer and telephone girls, and afterward 
those “higher up”’ select for publication the 





best of the “pretty pieces” the young ladies 
have chosen. I am unable to believe that the 
literary capacity of this country, entering as 
keenly and intimately as it does into al! the 
vigorous and intense life of our people, could 
not produce something better than the cur- 
rent magazine verses—something which 
would at least have the merit of passionate 
sincerity, even if its subject were “ scenic 
love” —if it had the necessary encourage- 
ment. '* 

The fact that now and then a poem does 
manage to get before the public that bears 
the stamp of a virile mind and a _ vivid 
imagination is proof that our poets are ca- 
pable of better things than our magazine 
editors would have us believe. The most 
conspicuous instance of this that occurs to 
me at this moment is the well-known poem, 
“ Each in His Own Tongue,” beginning : — 

“A fire-mist and a planet, 
A crystal and a cell,” 

by Professor William Herbert Carruth, of 
the University of Kansas. I happen to know 
that this poem was declined by every maga- 
zine in the United States, until finally it was 
published by the New England Magazine. 
As soon as it was allowed to get its head 
into the light it was seized, literally seized, 
with avidity by the reading public. It was 
copied by the newspapers all over the 
country. It journeyed to foreign lands, and 
was translated into other tongues. It was 
warmly praised by the leading literary critics 
of London. It has brought to the author 
stacks of letters, full of praise and gratitude, 
from all sorts of people. All this simply 
proves that the reading public is thirsting for 
poetry, if only that poetry will sing with 
beauty and sincerity and passionate earnest- 
ness something — it doesn’t matter what — 
that grown men and women really care 
about. 

Sidney Lanier, the greatest poet this 
country has produced —alas for his life of 
martyrdom !—held that a great poet must 
have wide knowledge, must be in close touch 
and deepest sympathy with the movements of 
his time, and must be able to put into his 
verse the wisdom and the feeling that fill the 
lives and inspire the thoughts and the deeds 
of his contemporaries. It was very largely 
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this quality of understanding of and sympathy 
with the chief intellectual current of the last 
fiity years that made Professor Carruth’s 
poem one of the most notable achievements 
in American verse of the last twenty-five 
years, and provided for it instant welcome on 
the part of the public. For it voiced in 
poetic phrase that is remarkable alike for its 
beauty, simplicity, and sincerity the very 
spirit of the time, the deep convictions to 
which men’s minds had come, the dawning 
sentiment of universal brotherhood, the faith 
that high hearts keep in humanity’s noble 
destiny. But of course the telephone and 
typewriter young ladies did not know about 
such things! And so the little poem went 
knocking in vain at the doors of all the 
magazines in the country, one after another. 
And who knows how many more there may 
have been, from east, north, south, and west, 
that have never found even its tardy recog- 
nition and acceptance !—Florence Finch 
Kelly, in the New York Times Saturday Re- 
view. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Uncie Cuartre’s Poems. By Charles Noel Douglas. 
is8 pp. Cloth, 59 cents. New York: J. S. Ogilvie 
Publishing Company. 1906. 

Ihis hook, chiefly made up of humorous 
poems, deserves especial attention because of 
the conditions under which the author has 
done his literary work. In February, 1897, 
aiter some years of failing health, he was 
stricken with an obscure nervous trouble, 
which rendered him almost helpless, and put 
him on 2 bed of sickness, which he has never 
left. After some months of hospital life, his 
means were exhausted,,and it seemed as if 
he must become a public charge. Under 
these circumstances, he says, in a_ bio- 
graphical sketch which prefaces the book, 
“an inspiration came to me to write the 
words for a song. Coon songs were then 
all the rage, and, as I had sung many during 
my stage career, I decided I would write a 
coon song——and, on borrowed paper and 
with a borrowed pen and ink, the words of 
my first lyric were dictated to a fellow- 
patient. A borrowed envelope and a bor- 
rowed stamp took my little verses to a very 
celebrated actress. Two days of agonizing 
suspense passed, and then, to my intense de- 
light and unspeakable joy, a letter was 
brought me from the famous singer, and in- 
side the envelope was a check for $20. That 
night T thought out another song ‘pome,’ 
and Weber and Fields, then in the zenith of 


their fame, sent me $20 for it. Forty dol- 
lars now were mine. I felt richer than 
Rockefeller, and if happiness were wealth I 
certainly had the oil king beaten to a finish. 
With my $40 T moved to another hospital, 
and here I wrote my first magazine poem — 
‘Sundays in the Old Church’ — which, after 
months of effort, I sold to the Christian 
Herald for $12. My next product, an eight- 
verse humorous ‘ pome,’ went to the Youth’s 
Companion, and brought me $25. 

“My initial successes were too much for 
me in my intensely delicate condition, and 
soon after moving to the new hospital, I col- 
lapsed, and for three months hardly knew 
my own name. From this on it was one 
long, grim, heart-breaking, soul-crushing 
fight. but I was not in the least discouraged. 
In the slang of the day, I was up against a 
tough proposition, but it is the same thing 
every other man has had to experience who 
has sought a living by the pen. One piece, 
I remember, in which T had sublime faith — 
a faith afterward justified by events —I sent 
out twenty-nine times. It was a set of 
humorous verses, entitled “The Tragedy of 
an Apple,’ and it nearly became the tragedy 
of a would-be versifier before 1 got through 
with it, for after it had been rejected twenty- 
eight times. for once my optimism left me, 
and I think I broke down. At last I sent 
the verses off on their twenty-ninth mission, 
to the Brown Book, of Boston, and a sub- 
stantial check was the result. It had taken 
me two vears to sell that poem—but I 
sold it ! 

“1 now moved to a home for incurables, 
where T spent three years, in an attic, under 
2 tin roof, roasted in summer, frozen in 
winter. My companions were a blind man, 
a speechless and helpless paralytic, a lunatic, 
and a poor, crippled young man who had 
spent all his life in institutions. Here I 
wrote some 200 song lyrics and poems, the 
majority of which I marketed. Sometimes 
my funds were so low I would have to prac- 
tically give my work away. Once circum- 
stances were such that I sacrificed an entire 
hook of juvenile verses for $7. The $7 were 
sent me by check, the check I gave to a 
friend to cash, he never returned — the work 
of two months went with him. 

“My one hone and prayer had been that 
I might once more have a home of my own, 
where I could again surround myself with 
those little things a man of refined and artis- 
tic tastes craves so much. At times I de- 
spaired of ever accomplishing my object, but 
I toiled on, hoped on, prayed on, and, finally, 
in September, 1902, after close on Six vears 
of unspeakable misery, T turned my vack on 
the hospitals forever, I trust, and moved into 
a home of my own. 

“Can you imagine what that change meant 
to me? For three years IT hadn’t seen 4 
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vestige of nature. I could only tell the sea- 
sons from the heat or cold. At night the 
blind man was in the habit of wandering 
around and losing his bed. He invariably 
passed his hand all over my face, my nose — 
which is of generous proportions — being the 
landmark by which he located his lost sieep- 
ing-place. The demented gentleman used to 
keep me in a state of terror, for often no 
nurse appeared for an hour or more, and 
then the maniac would come and inform me 
that I was trespassing on his property. and 
if I didn’t vacate at once he would be 
under the painful necessity of assisting me 
through the window. At such times the 
most delicate tact and alert mental gym- 
nastics were necessary, or there would have 
been a tragedy. On these occasions I re- 
minded him that he had sold me half his 
property the night before, and the gentle- 
man opposite (the old blind man ) had wit- 
nessed the sale and had the deed in his pos- 
session. This immediately sent him scurry- 
ing to the blind man, who was quite power- 
ful and phgnacious, and, while the imaginary 
deed was being discussed by them, I was 
forgotten, and help came. Sometimes this 
ruse would not work, and then I always had 
an old newspaper handy, and the lunatic 
would often spend half an hour examining 
the signatures and terms of the deed, and 
(thank heaven!) he invariably returned to 
tell me it was ‘all correct.’ 

“TI got a good deal of entertainment out 
of this poor soul, for usually he was in ex- 
cellent humor, but I always had to do my 
work with one eye on my paper and one on 
him, for I never knew what wild scheme was 
hatching in his poor, distracted brain. 

“ You can imagine, I say, what my delight 
was to leave all these scenes of suffering, and 
have my bed in a window which gave me a 
splendid view of the world, of which I’d seen 
nothing in six years. It was glorious! In 
March, 1903, my connection with Comfort 
began. This was an epoch in my life, as it 
brought me the abiding love of six millions 
of people. As ‘Uncle Charlie’ in Comfort, 
and ‘Uncle George’ in Homefolks, I have 
become an institution in nearly two millions 
of homes. 

“T have also social departments in sev- 
eral other magazines, and have the great 
privilege of talking monthly to and reaching 
sixteen millions of people. In connection 
with Comfort, I have organized a league of 
young folks, every one of whom is solemnly 
pledged to do ‘sunshine work’ — work that 
will make this world a better place to live in. 
I have organized similar leagues in other 
magazines, and my mail in connection with 
this work ranges from one to two thousand 
letters a week the year round. Through 
these leagues I have been able to brighten 
the lives and obtain substantial aid for hun- 


dreds of poor, helpless, sick, and suffering 

‘shut-ins’ scattered over this broad land. 

The love these unfortunates lavish on me is 

most touching and beautiful, though not one 

of these suspect that my physical condition 
is no better than their own. 

“| have written some 700 song lyrics, also 
‘pomes’ during my invalidism, and have had 
one song that was sung all around the world. 
I have also compiled a huge dictionary of 
quotations, consisting of two volumes of 
1,000 pages each. 

“{ had never written a line until circum- 
stances forced me to make a supreme effort, 
and, as the result of that effort meant prac- 
tically life or death to me, you can imagine 
that I threw my very soul into the task.” 

It is indeed remarkable that, under such 
trying circumstances as those he has de- 
scribed, Mr. Douglas should have been able 
to write verses sq full of rollicking fun and 
real humor as those that make up the main 
part of this volume. Jhe more serious side 
of his nature is shown in two sections of the 
book devoted to “ Serious” and “ Religious ” 
verses, but the poems in these sections also 
show a bright and cheerful optimism. Those 
who buy the book will get their money’s 
worth, and they will have the satisfaction of 
feeling that they are helping the author, who, 
the publishers say, “ receives almost the en- 
tire profits resulting from the sales.” 

W. H. H. 

List oF Works RELATING TO TRE AMERICAN Occvu- 
PATION OF THE PHILIPPINES, 1898-1903. By Appleton 
Prentiss Clark Griffin. too pp. Paper. Washing- 
ton : Government Printing Office. 1905. 

List or Discussions ON THE FOURTEENTH AND FIF- 
TFENTH AMENDMENTS, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
NeGro SvurFrrace. 18 pp. Paper. Washington : 
Government Printing Office. 1906. 


List or Booxs Retatinc to Cuitp Lasor. With 
references to periodicals. 66 pp. Paper. Washing- 
ton : Government Printing Office. 1906. 


SeLtect List oF Rrrerencrs oN ANGLO-Saxon In- 


TERESTS. Second issue, with additions. 22 pp. 
l'aper. Washington: Government Printing Office. 
1906. 

These books are examples of the useful 
work now being done by the staff of the Li- 
brary of Congress, under the direction of 
Herbert Putnam, the librarian. Such refer- 
ence lists are of inestimable value to writers 
and students, and Mr. Griffin, who has the 
work immediately in charge, and his assist- 
ants deserve great credit for their thorough- 
ness and care. 

Forsrtrs oF tHE Bencn. By Henry §S. Wilcox. 144 
pp. Cloth, $1.00. Chicago : Legal Literature Com- 
pany. 1906. 

‘Foibles of the Bench” is the first of a 
series of volumes that the author, who is a 
Chicago lawyer, will publish, with the design 
of pointing out in an entertaining way the 
follies and frailties of judges, lawyers, and 
juries which have come to his notice during 
his many years of experience as a trial law- 
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yer. The present book contains sketches of 
typical good and bad judges, and points out 
abuses which have become prevalent in judi- 
cial proceedings and suggests remedies. The 
other volumes to follow will be entitled 
“Foibles of the Bar,” “ Frailties of the 
Jury,” and “ Fallacies of the Law.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED : 

Tue Triars oF a Stump SPEAKER. By Henry S. 
Wilcox. 124 pp. Paper, 25 cents. New York: 

S. Ogilvie Publishing Company. 

CONCILIATION WITH THE CoLonies. By Edmund 
Burke. Printed in the reporting style of Benn 
Pitman Phonography. 59 pp. Paffer, 25 cents. 
Cincinnati : The Phonographic Institute Company. 
1906. 

A_ Vovacr to Luituput. By Jonathan Swift. 
Printed in the amanuensis style of Benn Pitman 
Phonography. 60 pp. Paper. Cincinnati: The 
Phonographic Institute Company. 1906. 

Tue Porsoners. A tragedy. By Edwin Sauter. 72 
PP. Cloth. St. Louis : Published by the Author. 
I 

Bipiiocrarny oF Co-OPERATIVE CATALOGUING AND 
THE PRINTING OF CATALOGUE CARDS, 1850-1902. By 
Torstein Jahr and Adam Julius Strohm. 156 pp. 
Paper. Washington : Government Printing Office. 
1903. 

Nano. By Charles Everett. 120. pp. Cloth, $1.00. 
Washington : The World’s Thought Publishing 
Company, Box 255. 1906. 

Justicr ror THE Russian Jew. Being a Complete 
Stenographic Report of the Speeches Delivered at 
the Great Mass Meeting in Washington, D. C., 
anuary 21, 1906, Called to Protest Against the 
Murders of the Jews in Russia. 125 pp. Paper, 
25 cents. New York: J. S. Ogilvie Publishing 
Company. 10906. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





[For the convenience of readers THE WRITER will 
send a copy of any magazine mentioned in the fol- 
lowing reference list on receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name—the amount 
bemg in each case the price of the periodical with 
three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication 
office. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed ior copies containing the articles 
mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they will 
mention Tut Writer when they write.] 





Tue Novets or THomas Harpy. Mary Moss. 4Ai?- 
lantic (38 c.) for September. 

Turee AmerIcaAn Poets or To-Day. May Sinclair. 
Atlantic (28 c.) for September. 

Tue Power or Brste Poetry. J. H. Gardiner. 
Atlantic ( 38 c. ) for September. 

Henrik Insen. James Huneker. Scribner's ( 28 c. ) 
for September. 

Srmpiiriep Speriinc. William Dean Howells. 
Editor’s Easy Chair, Harper’s Magazine (38 c.) for 
September. 

Tue CoLLEcE AND THE Drama. Frank S. Arnett. 
Appleton’s ( 28 c.) for September. 

Printinc AND PusttsHinc: THe Barometer In- 
pustry. W. S. Rossiter. American Monthly Review of 
Reviews (28 c.) for September. 


N. P. Wittis anp Hrs ConteMPorRaRIES. Harry T. 
Peck. Bookman ( 28 c.) for September. 

French Avuraors anp Best Servers. J. Henry 
Hager. Bookman (28 c.) for September. 

Some REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN S10RrY TELLERS. 
Mary Moss. Bookman ( 28 c.) for September. 

Some Lirerary Avutocrapus. Joseph B. Ames. 
Critic (28 c.) for September. 

A Concorp Nore-Boox. X.—Theodore Parker 
and R. W. Emerson. F. B. Sanborn. Critic (28 c. ) 
for September. 

Tue Story or Our Great NEWSPAPERS AND THE 
Men Wuo Have Mave Tuem.—II. W. G. Fitz- 
Gerald. People’s Magazine (13 c.) for September. 

A Noverist anp His Country. Michael White. 
Four-Track News (13 ¢.) for September. 

Tre Wiruramsons. The Personal Side of the 
Authors of “ The Chauffeur and the Chaperon.” II- 
lustrated. John Harvey. Delineator (18 c.) for Sep- 
tember. 

Tur Artist oF THE CamerA. C. Howard Conway. 
Muunsey's (13 ¢. ) for September. 

Scenes OF Famous Sonos. Illustrated. Gertrude 
Bacon. Strand (13 c.) for September. 

Wear Epwarp CakpenteR Says Asout Watt 
Wuirman in His Latest Book, “Two Lives.” 
Frank H. Sweet. Craftsman for September. 

How to Write Humorous Verse. Ellis P. But- 
ler. Success for September. 

Two Poet-Laureates on Lire. W. H. Mallock. 
National Review (75 c.) for August. 

Country Enpirors, sy One or Tuem. Governor E. 
W. Hoch, of Kansas. National Printer-Journalist 
(23 c.) for August. 

Tue Newspaper CORRESPONDENT IN THE Rvsso- 
Japanese War. William E. W. Yerby. National 
Printer-Journalist (23 c.) for August. 

PrincipLtes oF Artistic PHorocrapuy. A. J. An- 
dersor. Professional and Amateur Photographer ( 13 c. ) 
tor August. 

ne Non-Literary Uses oF tot Hartrorp Pustic 
Lisrary. Caroline M. Hewins and Esther B. Owen. 
Hartford Monthly (13 c.) for August. 

James De Mitte. Lawrence J. Burpee. Nation 
(13 c.) for August. 

WasHINGTON [rvino’s “ SuNNysIDE.” Illustrated. 
Clara Augusta Owen. Town and Country (13 ¢.) for 
August 18. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 





Roy Rolfe Gilson, whose new novel, 
“ Katrina,” will be published October 1 by 
the Baker & Taylor Company, has just re- 
turned from a two-years’ residence in Italy. 

Burges Johnson, for some time connected 
with Harper & Brothers as a magazine 
writer, and before that manuscript reader and 
literary adviser for the Putnams, has joined 
the editorial staff of Everybody’s Magazine. 
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Elizabeth Bisland’s two-volume official 
biography of L,afcadio Hearn will be pub- 
lished this fall by Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


Bliss Perry’s biography of Walt Whitman 
will be issued this tall by Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co. It is not only biographical in char- 
acter, but critical, and presents Whitman the 
man and the poet. 


The daughter of “Owen Meredith” has 
edited his “ Letters, Personal and Literary,” 
and the work is to be published soon in two 
volumes. 

G. S. Layard, Bull’s Cliff, Felixstowe, Eng., 
having been commissioned to write the life 
of Shirley Brooks, asks for letters, reminis- 
cences, and any other information which may 


help to make the book as complete as pos- 
sible. 


The Woman’s Home Companion ( New 
York ) offers $3,500 in prizes for the best 
cover designs offered before January 15, 1907. 


Prizes aggregating $1,000 are offered by 
the Merchant Marine League of the United 
States, at Cleveland, O., for the four best 
2,500-word essays on “ How to Build Up Our 
Shipping in the Foreign Trade.” Only stu- 
dents in high schools, technological schools, 
colleges, and universities in the United States 
are eligible to compete. There will be four 
prizes, viz. : One of $400, one of $300, one of 
$200, and one of $100. The contests will 
close abovt November 15, and the prizes will 
be awarded about December 15, 1906. _Par- 
ticulars may be obtained from the secretary 
of the league. 


The Twentieth Century Home has been re- 
cently sold by John Brisben Walker to a 
new company, which will publish the maga- 
zine under the title, the Twentieth Century, 
and will make it a publication of general in- 
terest, the size of Harper’s and the 
Century. 

Walter A. Johnson, formerly of Doubleday, 
Page, & Co., and others have purchased the 
Four-Track News from George H. Daniels, 
and, beginning with the October issue, the 
new publishers will change the name to the 
Travel Magazine. John K. Le Baron, who 
has been the editor of the Four-Track News 
for the last five years, will continue in the 
same position. 


One edition of the new weekly to be issued 
by the publishers of Everybody’s Magazine 
will be printed in New York. The other edi- 
tions, for Philadelphia, Boston, Washington, 
Pittsburg, New Orleans, Chicago, Denver, 
St. Louis, and San Francisco, will be printed 
in those cities. There will be editorial and 
business staffs in all the cities. The editing 
will be done largely by telegraph. On the 
day before the date of publication the editors 
in each city will wire to New York a brief 
editorial story of the events of their section 
that they believe will be interesting to the 
rest of the country. In New York editorial 
writers will select from these stories the 
ones that are certain to be of interest to the 
whole country, shape them up, being careful 
not to destroy the local color, and wire the 
three or four pages of the finished editorials 
back to each branch. 

The Circle, the title chosen by the Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, New York, for a new 
magazine, the first number of which will ap- 
pear in December and be dated January, 1907, 
is selected because the publication is intended 
to take in the whole round of human inter- 
est. Besides the fiction, descriptive articles, 
and the special contributions readers look for 
in high-grade periodicals, the Circle will con- 
tain twenty-five regular departments, each in 
charge of a specialist, dealing with home life, 
sports, business, music, literature, religion, 
art, and other subjects, the object being to 
furnish something helpful and interesting to 
every reader in the family. The Circle will 
be freely illustrated. Eugene Thwing will be 
editor and business manager. 

The Mayflower, formerly published at 
Floral Park, N. Y., has been sold to the 
Young and Bennett Company, of Springfield, 
Q., who will consolidate the magazine with 
Floral Life. The new arrangement will go 
into effect with the October issue. 

The Adirondack Murray Memorial Asso- 
ciation has been formed to perpetuate the 
memory of Rev. William H. H. Murray, who 
died in 1904. It is intended to preserve the 
Homestead at Guilford, Conn., where Mr. 
Murray was born, erect a suitable monument 
over his grave, and assist in the education of 
his daughters. 
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The Ess Ess Publishing Company an- 
nounces that it now has control of Tales, a 
magazine which was founded last year with 
the object of bringing before the American 
public the best contemporary fiction oi 
foreign authors rendered into English. The 
title of the magazine will be changed in the 
October number to Transatlantic Tales, and 
it will hereafter be published at the office of 
the Smart Set, 452 Fifth avenue, New York. 

The Woman’s Home Companion now has 
its editorial headquarters in New York, with 
G. W. Hazen, advertising manager of the 
Century Magazine, as president of the new 
organization. 

The new dispensation in the American 
Magazine will begin with the October issue, 
which will appear under the editorship of the 
seceder from McClure’s, John S. Phillips, 
with the co-operation of his fellow-seceders 
and others, Ida M. Tarbell, William Allen 
White, Finley Peter Dunne, Lincoln Steffens, 
Ray Stannard Baker, Albert A. Boyden, and 
John M. Siddall. In that number the editors 
will promulgate an illustrated announcement 
of their plans. 

The first number of the revived Putnam’s 
Monthly will be issued in October. Joseph 
B. Gilder will be the responsible editor, and 
George Haven Putnam will probably act as 
advisory editor. 

The price of Smith’s Magazine ( New 
York ) is advanced to fifteen cents a copy 
with the September number. 

The price of Pearson’s Magazine is now 
fifteen cents a copy. 

The Men and Women Publishing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, is in the hands of a receiver. 

The Photo Era Publishing Company, Bos- 
ton, has made an assignment of its real and 
personal property to G. Stanley Harvey for 
the benefit of its creditors. 

The Business Woman’s Magazine ( Den- 
ver ) is in the hands of its creditors. 

Michael Monahan writes to the New York 
Sun to say: “I regret to say the Papyrus 
is no more. Like the late Russell Sage 
(now with God), it did the best it could ; 
and there was really nothing the matter with 
it that a little money might not have cured.” 


A petition in bankruptcy has been filed 
against the Public Opinion Company, which 
formerly published Public Opinion, by 
creditors. It was alleged that the 
corporation is insolvent, and that on June 1 
it permitted Robert McClure to take posses- 
sion of its property under a chattel mortgage. 
Another.company succeeded to the business 
a few months ago. 


three 


J. Bertram Lippincott, of the J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, has contributed to the Annals 
oi the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science for July an interesting account 
of “ Book Publishing,” touching on publish- 
ing in all its branches and phases. The same 
number also contains a twenty-page article 
on “ Journalism,” by George W. Ochs, pub- 
lisher of the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

“T had often heard Ibsen confess to a 
great distaste for seeing his own plays on 
the stage,” writes William Archer. “I have 
quite definite conceptions,” he said, “of my 
own characters, and the actors come between 
me and those conceptions, in some cases, 
permanently distorting or obscuring them.” 

Rey. Charles Wolfe, the author of the im- 
mortal poem entitled “The Burial of Sir 
John Moore,” was accused not long ago by 
a writer in the Critic of literary piracy. It 
was said that Wolfe had cribbed the poem 
bodily from the French. The matter has 
been given wide currency in the press, owing 
to the great popularity the poem has enjoyed 
for nearly a century. Now it has been dis- 
covered that the French poem was a literary 
hoax perpetrated by Rev. Francis Mahoney 
(“Father Prout”) and _ published in 
“ Pather Prout’s Reliques ” among the trans- 
lations of Wolfe’s English verse. 

Mrs. Pearl Mary Teresa Craigie ( “ John 
Oliver Hobbes ” ) died in London August 13, 
aged thirty-nine. 

Rebecca S. Clarke ( “ Sophie May” ) died 
in Norridgewock, Me., August 16, aged 
seventy-three. 

Mrs. Izora C. Chandler died in New York 
August 26. 

Herbert E. Compton died by his own hand 
at sea while on his way to Madeira, aged 
fifty-three. 





